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ses of Agricultural Reading, 


| 
0 the > thoughtful mind, this| 


school of progress. We ere: from 
every thing about us and by various 
modes of reception, but chiefly thro’ 
the two modes of study and experience. Study 
may precede experience, and in some cases should 
do so, but it must also afterwards attend experience 
in the trial of its principles and the application of 









mole, boring its nose in the dark, and scarcely becomes | 
the wiser for all its labors ; while experience, forearmed | 
with study and attended by observation, and reasoning 
from cause to effect, and from effect back to cause, strength- 
ens itself in the right, and is always winning those suc- 
cesses in life which some people call good luck. Now, it 
is one of our doctrines that this good luck, is just as much 
a consequence of good management, as any other result is 
the effect of a controling cause, and this good manage- 
ment comes of intelligence, either from study or experi- 
ence, or most likely from both. 

A good agricultural book or paper, contains the care- 
fully digested thought of minds matured by study and 
skilled by experience, and if the author has made a wise 
application of his powers, they have been directed to those 
subjects to which he is best adapted by natural inclination 
or by associate circumstances. It is under such influences 
that the author writes towards his riper side, and his 
words are sound doctrine—ripe fruits which the less pa- 








not but that he has enough to do to keep his sinews in 


| healthful condition, but there is much time when he can 
| sit by his window of a stormy day, or by the evening 


lamp, and free from the dragging toils of his vocation, 
give the undivided strength of his intellect to the inves- 
tigation of the science of his calling, and to the study of 
the modes by which others of his fellow laborers have 
achieved success, that he may do the same or better, or to 
the unraveling the web of others’ failures, that he may 
avoid the result of their misfortune. 

The great practical aim of all education, of men as well 
as children, is to achieve the capacity or power of suc- 
cess. This once secured, the man has a fortune within 


its powers. Experience, or practice, which goes to| himself, with which he can build up an estate of wealth 
its work unprovided with thought or study, is a) or position whenever he puts forth a determined effort. 


In attaining this capacity a person can be greatly assisted 
by books, but more by a deep study in the open world 
school of men and affairs. 

Books are mostly valuable to farmers as a repository of 
formula with which they are familiar in general, but need 
to have their memories refreshed in detail, and in this 
sense they resort to their books as a carpenter tries his 
work with a square or a rule, or as the boy in ciphering, 
turns to his multiplication tables, for a little fact that he 
cannot always carry in his head. 

We have endeavored in our own mind, to draw a fair 
comparison between the uses and value of agricultural 
reading, and the various agricultural shows of the coun- 
try, and the more we think of it the better we think of 
the reading and the less of the shows, as a co-ordinate 
power in the advance of improvement. Not that the 
shows are not often of great service in stimulating to 
healthful competition, and as expositions of the excellenee 
of production and manufacture, but shows on a large 


tient or less fortunate, may pluck and safely eat. All | scale are attended with draw-backs that often make good 
books put forth for the use of farmers, are not of this sort, “people recoil and question whether they will foot up in 
because when a person has written tolerably well upon! both columns so as to show a balance in favor of the right. 
one subject, he straightway fancies he can do as well on) We do not want to lose our faith in the value of shows, 
any other subject, upon which, for lack of knowledge, he | but as compared with the uses of the agricultural press in 
fails and becomes only adeceiver. And again, and worse | the issue of both periodicals and books, we cannot hesi- 
than this, some people write books because it is easier to| tate a moment as to which deserves the pre-eminence. 
write than to work, and their books are only the delusive | And viewing their probable comparative positions in the 
mirrors of an idle man’s brain. ‘future, the press must continue to increase, while the 
Study is not necessarily confined to books. A man can | shows which have mainly fulfilled their mission, as shows, 
as well study in his garden as in his library, and often- | must become less and less a necesssty, and we predict that 
times better, but there are times in which a man can study | a few years will essentially change their scope and detail, 
when he cannot work, and it is because such a time is up-| or see them fall into neglect and disuse. 
on the farmer now, that we are inviting his attention to| The show comes but once a year, but the periodical pa- 
a matter which, in the hurry of field labor, we would not per or magazine comes at all seasons, and the book is a 
mention. When the war clarion has sounded, to arms! t| I} household companion all the time, and if these have not 
it is no time for the soldier to stop and study tactics; but the intoxication of the show, they have the substance of 
when the army is in quarters and no enemy near, then is| the same knowledge, without the terrible discount insep- 
the time to study the arts of strategy, for attack and de-| arable from large crowds, which are by no means select 
fense. So it is with the farmer in his winter quarters, | as to manners or morals. 
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Prize Essay on Grasses, | seem to elect with any reference to the general 
Best Adapted and most Profitable to the Farmers, geological formation of the country. 
: ; | For instance—commencing on the east upon 
in Ohio. ‘the coal measures of Columbiana, it crosses the 
ae same rocks in Stark and Wayne, thence over the 
conglomerate regions of Ashland and Medina. 
Reaching the slate or sandstone groups, the clo- 
Rep Ciover.—Next to timothy in general! yer belt. widens so as to embrace Lorain, Huron, 
value, and in some considerable special uses far Richland, Morrow and Delaware. Morrow coun- 
before, comes in red clover. Indeed, if we con- ty is also partly embraced in the Hamilton shales, 
sider the full capabilities of the crop in what it) where with Crawford upon the same formation, 
might be made, it would be a serious question we find clover growing in great perfection, and 
whether it should not rank first in the list. might locate its ultimatum on these shales, were 
Clover is capable of being put toa far greater jt not that we find it in equal or nearly equal per- 
variety of uses than any other grass. Its first fection still further west, upon the corniferous and 
great and obvious use is to be made into hay. | cliff limestones of Marion, Hancock, Hardin and 
Next, as a pasture grass for dairy cows, it is un-| Logan, and the neighboring counties. 
surpassed for the richness and quantity of the; J do not design to say that the above mentioned 
milk it produces. district comprises all the regions of Ohio in which 
As a summer pasture for swine, both for stock | jt is eminently profitable to grow red clover, but 
hogs and those intended for fall feeding, it is be-| I have instanced this as the centre of the largest 
fore all feed, even if corn could be afforded at) contiguous clover fields, while we also find this 
the same price of cost and convenience. Then crop cultivated to great profit for swine pasture, 
as a green crop, to precede wheat on all silicious | ypon the Hudson or Trenton blue limestone group 
and loamy soils, it is equally without a superior, of Butler, Warren and vicinity, and also growing 
within the economical reach of our system of ag-| in great abundance along the Lake shore and in 
riculture. The value of clover to precede wheat | the Ohio river counties, and even upon the heavy 
is not confined to its upper growth alone. A lands of Defiance, and others in the northwest, 
very important element of its value is in the | thus showing its power of adaptation to all the 
root. These long earth-piercing spikes perform general classes of geological formations of Ohio, 
a double office of mechanical ameliorators and ma-| and limited only to local composition of soil. 
nurial elements—useful alike in their lifetime,) Red clover is best sown in the spring, from the 
and by leaving themselves and their labors as a| last of February to the last of April, the precise 
legacy to the soil, which, like good farmers, they | time to be regulated by the state of the weather 
leave better than they found it, over and above and the condition and quality of the soil ;—the 
their immediate support. Another important use most favorable aspects of weather and soil being 
of red clover, is in the seed as an article of trade. | such times as the surface of the ground will freeze 
In a good seed-bearing year, many thousand dol-| and honey-comb at night and thaw during the 
lars worth of seed are exported from each of the day, by which the seed is embraced in the soil, 
counties of Crawford, Morrow, Hancock and oth-| where it soon vegetates upon the establishment of 
ers of their vicinity. | warm weather, and grows rapidly and vigorously, 
For these reasons, if the farmers of Ohio were| if not overshadowed by a co-partnership crop, 
obliged to be on better terms with the red clover,| which it should not be, if it is desired to attain 
it would be money in their pockets as well as a! the strongest growth of which the clover is capa- 
greater blessing to those who rely upon the farmer! ble. As a medium season for sowing clover, the 
for the produce of his fields, in the healthfulness| Jast of March is generally found the most reliable 
of his pork, and the excellence of his butter and | in Ohio. 
cheese. _ As a Hay Crop, clover requires careful 
Som anp Curtivation.—The soils most apt | handling in the act of making, and when so made 
to bear red clover in perfection, are those in which | js first quality fodder, especially for cows in win- 
are a large admixture of available lime, chiefly| ter. The proper time for cutting clover for hay, 
in the condition of sulphate. The base of the|is when about two-thirds of the heads have gone 
soil should be both clay and sand in the admix-| out of bloom, and commenced to turn dark and 
ture called loam, with a sufficient quantity of lime} sere. Then it should be mowed while dry, upon 
to render it rather tenacious. The soil should be | a fair day, and wilted in the sun, and before it is 
deep and warm, and must afford a natural drain-| dry enough to crumble its leaves, it should be put 
age, so as not to swamp the roots of the clover, | into cocks of about seventy-five pounds each (dry 
and it must be at the same time sufficiently moist | hay), and left to sweat a day or two, then opened 
to afford sap for the support of the luxuriant her- | to dry for a few hours at mid-day, and before the 
bage natural to this grass in its best estate. | leaves will crumble off badly on handling, put in 
The richest clover region of Ohio, is in a belt, | store upon a barn scaffold, and interlay every foot 
east and west, near the latitude of 41 deg.; and | of pressed hay with a few inches depth of clean 
what may be regarded as a geological curiosity or | dry straw, which will partly prevent fermentation, 
rather study, while clover seems to show a great| and also absorb the moisture of the clover, and 
partiality for particular surface soils, it does not! thereby become a good fodder of itself. 








BY S. D. HARRIS. 
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For a seed crop, the second growth is reserved, 
which is gathered by mowing or topping, and af- 
terwards threshed and hulled, or if for home use, 
saved in the chaff. This second crop matures its 
seed usually in the last of August. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Under Draining with Mole Plows. 








I notice in the Ohio Cultivator of January Ist, 
a dissertation on ditching machines signed “ P. 
T.” It seems, from the article in question, that 
he is thoroughly prejudiced, and opposed to mole 
ditchers in every way, form and shape, he does 
not concede to them any good quality. Now, Col., 
you know that I have no axe to grind with respect 
to this ditcher question, still I feel constrained to 
say, at least, one word just now. Old Madison 
justly claims front rank in the ditcher line, (hav- 
ing no less than seven or eight different patented 
machines, five of which were invented by her own 
citizens,) and of course her farmers should and 
do know something about their operation; and I 
have yet to find the first farmer who has used 
them thoroughly, of any pattern, speak dispar- 
agingly of them, or their results, yet they are 
used extensively. 

I know of some ditches that have been in op- 
eration in this county near three years, and the 
unanimous testimony thus far is that they are now 
better than when first completed, and that instead 
of crumbling and filling up, (as many would have 
us believe would be the case,) they improve with 
use and age, and now discharge more water and 
more freely than at first. Now, this cannot be 
ascribed to great falls, thereby giving the water a 
strong forward impetus. On the contrary, this 
county is notoriously level, and particularly those 
sections that have been ditched, with but littte de- 
scent—mostly natural prairie lands; and yet these 
same ditches, many of them, have furnished an 
abundance of clear, good water for stock, even 
during the greater part of the extreme drouth of 
the past summer, when wells, stock-pools and run- 
ning streams failed in part and entirely ; and this 
supply, too, coming from fields that have hitherto 
been cultivated in corn with fair results, and were 
but a few years since considered sufficiently 
drained by natural surface drainage. But our 
farmers now find that the more under drains 
through their fields the better results and returns 
for labor, and that either wet or dry summers 
crops mature earlier and better when the ditcher 
has been most employed. 

Your correspondent “P. T.” says “One man 
hired hands to put in timber drains in the same 
place, the same week that the mole plow had been 
through.” It seems to me that he scarcely gave 
the mole ditch a fair trial. But I would ask “ P. 
T.”—Did he find the timber drain spoken of any 
better than the mole? and did it discharge water 
immediately, and continue satisfactory? “ An- 
other found out before the ditch was finished, that 
it was doing no good.” Well, this, to me, is a 
strange way of finding out—prejudging before- 
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hand. How could he, with such certainty, know 
that it was “doing no good” before completion ? 

“Worse than that,’ adds “P. T.” “was the 
scoundrelly operation of selling ditchers, with the 
right of a township or two, for $500 to $800.” 
Well, I disagree again with this proposition. The 
ditchers vary in price from $120 to $130 or $150. 
Now, it seems to me that $150 to $175 for a 
township right to use, is a very moderate figure, 
and even $400 or $600 for two or more townships 
as low figures as any sensible man need expect or 
ask, considering the extent of territory, and the 
good results accruing to that one or more town- 
ships, by the proper, impartial use of said ma- 
chines. 

But I fear to extend this article now, and will 
close, promising, however, to continue the same at 
an early day—giving, perhaps, some facts with 
regard to cost of ditching, instituting some com- 
parisons with this system as against timber, open 
ditches, &c., and in the mean time I hope to hear 
from other sections on this question. I agree with 
“P. T.” that some farmers could give some valua- 
ble information on this subject, and I think it is 
high time that we have it, so that more of our ag- 
riculturists could speedily commence the good 
work, and reap the benefits therefrom. In the 
mean time, if “P. T.” or others, are skeptical, 
just drop me a line, and I will gladly refer them 
to those who have hundreds and thousands of rods 
of mole ditches in operation in Madison county. 

Truly yours, W. 

London, Madison Co., O., Jan., 1860. 





To Make Catrite Turive mw Winter.— 
There are certain requisites to be constantly ob- 
served, namely, the following: 

1. To feed regularly, atid preventing fretting 
for expected meals. 

2. To give enough, but never over-feed. 

8. To feed often, and moderately at a time. 


4. To furnish constantly a supply of good wa- 
ter. 


5. To shelter from storms. 

6. To rub them clean, and give clean litter. 

7. To give them a portion of carrots or beets 
daily. 

8. To keep their stables properly ventilated and 
free from bad air.—ural Affairs. 
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Sorcnum ror Hoe Frepinc.—Last spring 
my father appropriated one acre to its culture, in 
drills two and a half feet apart, and six inches 
apart in the rows, which he cultivated after the 
manner of Indian corn. About the 10th of Au- 
gust he comménced feeding a lot of 12 hogs upon 
it, then in low order, and they regularly improved 
till the 1st November, without any other feed, 
when it gave out—leaving all the hogs thus fed in 
excellent condition. They have been maturely 
fattened for killing, with boiled corn, with the most 
satisfactory results. It was with many doubts of 
its utility and economy, that he tried it, being one 





of the many who wisely look with suspicion upon 
new things—but a short corn crib put him on the 
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alert for a substitute, and the one tried (Sorgho)|bunch of pursley will readily destroy a peck of 
firmly convinces him, myself, and many others | onions. 
around him, that the acre of cane saved him an, 2. Fertilizers best fitted to promote the growth 
expenditure of $75 for corn, that he would have,| of the onion. Good stable manure, old and well 
without it, been compelled to purchase.—Amert- tined, is always a healthy dressing. Let it be ap- 
can Farmer. 'plied generously—six, eight or ten cords to the 
ee eee = ‘acre. Muscle bed is a good application for 
Culture of Onions. onions. Guano does very well. But there is 
steed ‘nothing quite equal to barn manure, thoroughly 
Mr. Eprror:—Your favor of the 19th inst. is|Totted and fined, spread upon the surface, so as 
just received. I should be pleased to communi-, to give a quick — to the crop. The success of 
cate, for the information of your readers, what I the crop depends very much upon an early start. 
have learned about the culture of the onion by Onions thus started are much better protected 
observations the last thirty years, had not the | from every class of blights, and especially wom 
story of their culture been so often repeated as| that chief of devourers, the maggots. This is so 
to beceine stale. | well known that I need not describe it; and as to 
In 1847, I condensed in the form of an essay, | the remedy for them, there is none to my knowl- 
then published in the Essex Transactions, the|@dge worth naming. Ashes, leached or not 


leading features of this culture, under the follow- | leached, are a good application to the onion field, 








ing heads : jand are very much used by the growers of onions 
1. TI ti - ie hond lin this Vicinity. 
9. F - aie eh ware Y ~ = th | All the variety of onions are grown more or 
3. whe: aBerD Sess “pic ove ee i ‘less, but chiefly the silver-skin. Good cultivators 

vr ; ita ¢ 2 ce | - ~ g 

4. The ore oe P fit ” ae mt ‘ are careful to grow their own seed; and to do 
. The ‘ie eT eee \this to perfection, they select onions of the form 
. a blights o which the crop is liable. they wish to grow, for this purpose. They grow 
6. The curing of the crop. : 


them where no bad seed can intermingle with 
Tam not aware that much can be added to|them. Very much depends upon procuring and 
what was then said, except the recent experience preserving the seed pure. As well may you hope 


of the injurious operations of the maggot, by\to grow figs from thistles, as good onions from 
which acres have been entirely destroyed; never-| noor seed. 


theless, some of our good cultivators have succeed-| If these crude suggestions shall be deemed of 
ed in growing several thousands of bushels the} any va'ue, perhaps I may, upon reflection, and 
last season, and selling them as high on an ave-| upon consulting some the hard hands experienced 
rage as three dollars per bushel ; and in so doing,| jn turning the soil, send you something additional 
have realized a generous compensation for the | of more yalue. Very truly yours, 

use of their land and labor. J. W. Proctor, 


1. Preparation of the land. Any soil, of sub- of So. Danvers, Mass., in Maine Farmer. 
stance equal to growing 40 or 50 bushels of In- 
dian corn to the acre, will grow onions—the bet- 
ter the soil the better the crop. Let the land be eS ee eee 
plowed to the full depth of the soil, and liberally; [The following statement in regard to the few early 
manured. Let it be planted with corn, and car-|sbort horns in Kentucky, seems hardly credible when we 
rots, until it is completely pulverized. Let it be | consider the wide dissemination of that stock at the pres- 
plowed early in the spring, and let the manure be | et time, but we are assured by one of our best informed 
thoroughly intermingled with the soil. Let all| cattle kings, J. M. Trimble of Hillsboro’, that he knows 
obstructions to the free distribution of the seed be | the statement is true. It is from a letter written to the 
removed from the surface, and let the ground| - Y. 7ribune in Nov. last.—Ep.] 
throughout be thoroughly prepared for the recep-| The late Mr. Warfield laid in 1825 the founda- 
tion of the seed. This is distributed by machines| tion of a herd, by purchasing a number of animals 
fitted for the purpose, in rows fourteen inches | of Captain Smith, who owned several of the Saun- 
apart, as true as a line can be drawn. This is| ders importation of 1817, and their increase. Mr. 
essential, because of the facility affurded for the| Warfield began a careful system of breeding, hav- 
use of the onion-weeder. After the land has|ing previously instructed himself fully in the his- 

been once thoroughly plowed and cultivated, shal-|\tory of the leading strains of blood, and learned 
low plowing is usually practiced—say not deeper|the treatment most suitable to this refined and 
than can be conveniently done with one hor:e—| profitable breed of cattle. Fully alive to the im- 
from four to six inches. The next material point| portance of preserving correct pedigrees as a 
to be considered, is to get the land ready early—j| guaranty to buyer and seller of the breeding prop- 
there are so many obstructions in the way of ma-|erties of stock, and the likelihood of their repro- 
turing the crop in our climate. No good cultiva-| ducing in their progeny their own desirable points, 
tor permits weeds to grow at all among his| he went tu great pains to obtain by correspondence 
onions, and consequently, is specially careful that | and otherwise, the pedigree of every short horn in 
the seeds of weeds shall not be scattered upon|the State; and for years, in connection with Dr. 
the land, either in the manure or otherwise. A/| Martin, a leading patron and importer of Dur- 
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hams, a complete registry was maintained by him. 
Up to the year 1831 there were but twenty-seven 
thorough-bred short horns of both sexes in Ken- 
tucky, the services of the males having been given 
with the view of producing crosses with the native 
stock. In that year, however, an importation of 
Ohio stock was made, and receiving new impetus 
from the success of early trials, the good work has 


gone bravely on, until it may now be said with | 


scarce any exaggeration that thorough-bred or 
grade short horns may be found on every farm in 
the State. Climate and soil combiving to produce 
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permanent pastures of rich grasses, and the mild- 
ness of the winters obviating the necessity to house 
and grain the stock, short horn breeding has 
reached a degree of success in Kentucky for which 
a parallel can scarcely be found on the green 
banks of the Tees. Many of the manuscript re- 
cords of the late Mr. Warfield remain unpublished 
in the hands of his son; and in view of the uncer- 
tainty which hangs over the origin of many of our 
living short horns, descended from the early im- 
portations of Mr. Saunders and others, should be 
given to the public. 
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Cashmere Shawl Goats in the United States. 





The Cashmere Goat, seems to be gaining ground as an 
animal for domestic use in the United States. The early 
importations to South Carolina and Georgia, have been 
considerably diffused over the Southern and Southwest- 
ern States. A company in Tennessee and Southern Ken- 
tucky have also been very active in the production and 
sale of these animals. Jos. P. Brown of Ross Co., O., re- 
ceived from his kinsman, J. P. Brown of Constantinople, 
a fine herd of these Goats, some two years ago, the most 
of which he has disposed of. A new importation has 
been made into Georgia within a few weeks, directly 
from Asia. We have now upon our table samples of the 
fleece of several animals, full and grades, from our friend. 
Wm. G. Lytee of Utica, Licking Co., O., who has recently 
purchased a buck goat from the herd of Jos. P. Brown 
and has him for use, at his farm, for crossing upon th 
native stock of the country, the produce of which is thu: 
rendered of more .value, and by a few crossings, attain a 
valuable fleece. Mr. L. says that the entire fieeces of the 
Tennessee Company’s herds, have been marketed in N. Y. 
at $8.50 per lb., to be taken over to Paisley, to be manu- 
factured. In a recent letter which we have received from 





Col. Richard Peters of Atlanta, Ga., he says: “I am be- 
ing splendidly repaid for all my outlay in money and 
time, and have outlived the cry of humbug. It would 
make you open your eyes if I were to tell you all I be- 
lieve about their value.” 

Mcies 1n Ky.—Last Monday was a bitter 
cold day, and in consequence the business done 
was very light. The small amount of stock in 
market, however, sold at very fair prices. Mules 
were fully up to the mark of last sale day, and 
cattle were probably higher. Of these latter 
there were not more than 150 head in town.— 
Mr. Colcord of this county, sold the other day 80 
mules to McCann & Co. of Fayette, at $1.75 a 
head. They were fat, and have gone south.— 
Paris (Ky.) Citizen. 











AGRICULTURAL.—It is exceedingly bad hus- 
bandry to harrow up the feelings of your wife, to 


rake up old quarrels, to hoe a grudge, and to sow 
discord. 
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TABLE OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS IN OHIO IN 1859, Items from the Country. 
From Returns in the Office of the Auditor of State. 
- ] 2 | Stalk and Straw Cutter—Silk-Worm Eggs. 
om. | micas ere '2| Cox. Harris:—I want you to — me of 
| No. | Value. | No. | Value.| No. | Value. = the best machine for cutting corn stalks, straw, 
= Dy Pn es ae grey sheaf-oats and hay. I want a machine that can 
am$........ 7.443 $439,452 16 228 $165, , y ~ . - 

BEM, .. consis 257,463'16,429 123,979 19,819, 9,054 94| be driv en by hand or horse power. Give me di 

Seen +. +- (91056, 48138093'950, 235/612) 61.979 85.071 61| rections where to find the right kind of a machine, 

Ashtabula 8,529, 431,329 38,329 523,971! 46,238) 71,239) 41 ‘Il do th nwt df If k 

Athens eee 5.977| 334,538 16,627 205,842 m4, o47| 39,856 a that will do the work nice and fast. you know 
uglaize ..... 5,640, 267,58313,811 118,7 ,372| + Ona? : 

Belmont ...... Vell TSser aston g05°943 64354 133448 61| Of ANy one in Cincinnati that keeps them, please 

a gaa 9,331 583,021 16,702 = ais 16,608 21,155 238) give me the directions to find their establishment. 
utler 11,799 859933 17,765 "3 1860: 

Carroll........ 6,302, 313 926167485, 150,38) 87,032 167,582 5 I don’t know why some of those gentlemen in 

Champaign... 9,176 607.9)820,647 296,659 40,132, 74,609243) Cincinnati don’t advertise in the Good Old Ohio 

Clark .......5. 8,612, 554,663 20,125 319,141) 43.202) 80,977 148 Cul I k thi d 
> — ar wong senes 9,552) 649,633 15,379 ee ame sane vo ultivator. took your paper this year, an “ 
inton ....... 9,408, 569,951 19,077 , x 396 . mere " . + aenin. 
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to know if others have suffered loss by feeding 
meal made from corn and cob. Ww. ASHTON. 

Hardin Co., O. 

Hancock County—Bloody Murrain. 

Crops in this section of the State were quite | 
good the past season. Corn fully an average, | 
wheat do., hay a little below an average, potatoes | 
and root crops generally good. The frost on the| 
5th of June damaged some pieces of wheat, and 
retarded the growth of corn for a time. Corn 
planted after the frost was the best yield. I re-| 
side on the Blanchard’s Fork of the Auglaize) 
river. Our farmers generally go in for corn, and 
stock with cattle. A few are lately turning their 
attention to sheep and hogs, owing to the un- 
healthy state of cattle. A good many cattle have 
died with us in the last three years, of Bloody 
Murrain. The cause of the disease is a mystery. 
There are a variety of opinions as to the cause, | 
and there appears to be no certain remedy.—| 
Some have got well, after being “dosed” with| 
medicine, and some get well without medicine. 
The disease is very fatal. Nineteen in twenty at} 
least, die that are attacked. The worst period is 
from July till winter, although they die at all 
seasons of the year. R. MARSHALL. 


Greeting from Belmont. 

I will try the Ohio Cultivator another year, | 
and if I read it with as much pleasure and profit | 
as I did last year, I shall not grudge the money. 
Two copies, at a certain time, were worth to me 
and my wife more than I paid for all. I would 
not drop the Cultivator for five dollars. 

Hueco McKee. 


dangerous feed for fatting stock. I should 0 
| 











Ohio Cultivator Library. 

A gentleman in Lafayette, Ind., ordered a full 
set of bound vols. of the Ohio Cultivator, and on 
remitting the pay, says: “Enclosed please find 
the price of my library, which is to hand, and I 
would not dispose of it for $25, if I could not get 
another set.” 

Only a few more complete sets lefti—15 years 
for only $7.—Eb. 

From Ashland County. 


Greeting from Hancock Co. 

I have been a subscriber to the Ohio Cultiva- 
tor for the last twelve months, and I am so well 
pleased with it that I not only renew my own sub- 
scription, but take pleasure in sending you the 
names of nine of my neighbors, who wish also to 
become subscribers for the year 1860. Here let 
me remark without flattery, that I consider it one 
of the very best agricultural papers now published, 
and for this reason, it contains more solid sensible 
good reading matter relative to the farming inter- 
est than any other paper of like kind that I ever 
examined. Perer WIsE. 

Hancock Co., Ohio. 

2Za3- A wisE man in more senses than one.—Ep. 
Times in Missouri, 


The Holidays are noted a failure, on account of 
the stringency in the money market, but they all 
say things will ease up after the holidays are over. 
I have heard many say it was the dullest time 
they had known for a long time at this season of 
the year. 

St. Louis is being built up faster, in spite of 
the hard times, than ever before. Long rows of 
brick palaces now occupy what a year or two ago 
was “out in the country.” Well, let them go it, 
they have plenty of room to spread and enlarge 
their borders. Real estate in St. Louis Co. has 
increased rapidly in value within a few years; 
unimproved lands cannot be found within 10 miles 
of the city at less than from $100 to $200 per 
acre. The same lands could have been bought 
five or six years ago for from $20 to $50 per 
acre. Cuas. A. Fenn. 
Wabash Valicy, Indiana. 


Cot. Harris :—Was you ever through the 
Wabash Valley? If not, then you have missed 
one of the finest agricultural districts in the known 
world, and one, too, that requires improvement, 
and in fact absolutely needs it; but they have no 
time to read—no time for any thing but the ever- 
lasting corn and hog subject. Yes, we have as 
fine a country as there is out of doors, but it is 











Cot. Harris :—Enclosed you will find omni 
dollar for the Ohio Cultivator for 1860. I have 
been taking the Cultivator for the year, and like| 
it very much. I could have sent in the club, but| 
I think it is well worth the dollar. Myself, wife 
and little girls all like it. Dr. S. Rippve. 
Portage County 


Weather cold, and good sleighing since Dee. 7. 
Cattle doing well; fodder rather scarce, but ju- 
dicious feeding and good stables, will get us thro’ 
the winter. A. N. Farr. 
Holmes County. 

Winter has set in here in earnest. We have 
had good sleighing for the last two weeks. Corn 
crops are light here; considerable of soft corn. 
The peach and cherry buds are killed. Wheat 
was small when winter set in; the drilled wheat 
was decidedly the best. Clover seed was more 


sadly deficient in agricultural improvement, and 
if the farmers could only be induced to read, I 
think we could overcome it to some extent. If 
there were more such works as the Ohio Cultiva- 


tor throughout all this great West, we should 
soon have a new state of affairs. 


Tippecanoe Co., Ind. Joun M. Carr. 
Southern Illinois. 


December has been as cold here as any Decem- 
ber I ever saw in Eastern Ohio. January has 
commenced severe. It is said by the old citizens 
here to be unusually cold for this section of Lili- 


nois. A. C. WiLtiaMs. 
Clay Co., Tl. 





Hoc CHo_era.—We regret to learn that this 
malady is again becoming very prevalent in this 
county and Scott. Mr. Miller, of the Paris dis- 





than a common crop. Wa. GorReELt. 


tillery, has lost about 600 head.—Paris (Ky.) 
Citizen. 
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Agricultural Legislation. 

The Legislature of Ohio is now in the full career of 
business. We see but a few of the old familiar faces of 
former sessions, but the majority of members in both 
Houses have a look of substantial good sense, and we be- 
lieve they are honestly inclined to do the people’s business 
fairly, though a few mere politicians may keep up a war 
of words which will prove only a costly and unprofitable 
way of killing time, which should be sacred to the State. 

Several projects looking to the advancement of agri- 
cultural interests, already give promise of commanding 
serious consideration. Chief of these are the question of 
a Geological Survey of the State,—the Protection of 
Sheep from Dogs,—the restraining of Cattle from running 
at large ; and the establishment of an Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

Gov. Chase in his message commends “ the resumption 
and completion of the Geological Survey of the State, 
with special reference to agriculture and mining,” and 
premises the obligation of the legislature to consider the 
interests of agriculture, from the fact that two-thirds of 
the entire products of the State are from farms, more 
than half the wealth of the State is in farms, and more 
than half the entire taxes of the State paid by farmers. 
If a Geological Survey of the State will be of special ben- 
efit to farmers, this would be a gond argument. But what 
are the facts? We lay down these several propositions : 
There is no adequate necessity for a Geological Survey 
of Ohio at the public expense, because the geology of the 
State is simple, well enough known for all practical pur- 
poses of agriculture and mining, and is definitely mapped 
out. 

The expense of conducting this survey, according to 
the Governor’s showing, must be borne mostly by the 
farmers, while the probability that any one of them will 
be essentially benefited by new discoveries of hidden 
stores of wealth on his premises, is about the same as that 
he will be struck by lightning, or killed by a collision of 
railroad cars—a probability that would not satisfy him of 
the expediency of increasing his taxes for such a purpose. 

Gov. Dennison, in his inaugural address, says : “ Every 
other State in the Union, except Florida, has completed 
or has in progress a geological survey of her territory.” 
And he might have added with equal truth and more ef- 
fect, that four-fifths of all these surveys of other States, 
are a burlesque upon practical science and a fraud upon 
the people, in so far as they pretend to be made in behalf 
of agriculture. 

As a contribution to scientific knowledge, a complete 
geological survey would be very gratifying, but this is a 
luxury which costs a good deal of money, and with a pub- 





lic debt of over seventeen millions, requiring the noses of 
the people to be held to the grindstone for thirty-one years 
longer, according to the estimate of Gov. Chase, at the 
present high rates of taxation, to extinguish only the re- 
ducible debt of twelve millions, it would seem wise to 
study economy rather than to seek new schemes of expend- 
iture. In the course of Providence, we have nearly lived 
through the little job of building a State House, and have 
on hand some scientific property in the shape of a hole in 
the ground, which it is suggested can be cut up into suit- 
able length for post-holes, and distributed among the 
farmers for the benefit of agriculture ! 

The geology of Ohio is to-day better known and staked 
out than that of any other State west of the Hudson, with 
all their expense of surveys, and our agriculture holds a 
position of still higher pre-eminence. All that the farmers 
ask of the State is an equal and economical government. 
The State has no money to give which it does not first take 
out of the pockets of the people, and the people prefer to 
lay out their own money, without having it pass through 
the sweating process of the State treasury. If the Legis- 
lature desires to do the people a favor that will be appre- 
ciated, let them inaugurate a system of honesty in the 
government, abolish all supernumerary and sinecure 
offices, of which there are several extensive specimens 
about the Capitol, keep out of the business of book ped- 
dling, and leave the people to manage their farms, their 
coal mines, their furnaces, and their merchandising ; 
which they will surely do more effectually and economi- 
cally than the State can possibly do it for them. 

We are sorry to disagree so radically with the honora- 
ble gentlemen whom we esteem so highly, but our con- 
stituents have solemnly charged us to speak in their be- 
half, and we have no disposition to shirk the duty we owe 
them. 

We have not space to write further, of the other sub- 
jects in this line, now before the Legislature. 





Tue Onto State Boarp or AGRICULTURE meet in this 
city on the 24th of this month, at which time they will 
receive proposals for locating the next State Fair. So far 
as we know, there will be no effort made to have it held 
at Columbus. In view of the envious jealousy always 
manifested towards this city from the extremes of the 
State, our people do not desire to again enter into a com- 
petition for the State Fair. 


Horse Deav.—The imported stallion Young Barnton, 
belonging to the Illinois Stock Importing Co., and kept 
by our friend John C. Crowder, of Springfield, Ill., died 
on the 10th of Dec. He cost $7,000 in England, in 1857. 


Harris’ Entomotocy.—The State of Massachusetts is 
about to publish an illustrated edition of Insects Iujuri- 
ous to Vegetation, by the late T. W. Harris, with the more 
recent discoveries on this subject. The lack of illustra- 
tions in the former editions was a serious failing, the sup- 
ply of which in the forthcoming work, will make this the 
best practical treatise on Entomology, for the use of farm- 
ers, ever issued by the American press. 


Snort Horns ror Onto.—D. MeMillen, jr., of Greene 
Co., has just purchased two fine bulls of Sam. Thorne, of 
N. Y., one a two year old Duke of Thorndale, and the 
other six months old, both of the best strain of blood in 
Mr. Thorne’s herd. 


Tue Horse Farr, by Rosa Bonheur, a French lady art- 





st, is conceded to be among the very best specimens of 
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animal painting in the world. We have a large and hand- 
some lithograph copy of this painting, published by J. 
M. Emerson & Co., 37 Park Row, N. Y., which will give 
the observer a pretty correct idea of the famous original. | 
This lithograph is presented to each subscriber of the 
United States Journal, a monthly periodical, published by 
J. M. Emerson & Co., as above, at $1 a year. 

Jupce Mason of Iowa, who made himself so popular 
with the Inventors of the country while he held the office 
of Commissioner of Patents, has, we learn, associated 
himself with Munn & Co., at the Scientific American office, 
New York. 


Tue AGricurtcurRaL Pertopica.s of the United States 
come to us on the opening of this year, with all the out- 
ward seeming and inward vigor of success. This is a 
gratifying evidence of the upward tendency of this most 
honorable and useful class of publications. 


Tue Home Jovrnat wears the same clean face and is 
filled with the same elegant literature which has so long 
made it a welcome companion in the homes of taste and 
refinement. Morris & Willis, N. Y. $2 year. 





How to Learn about New Things. 





{In our travels last summer, we made a note of our visit 
to the tasteful home of the Epwarpses in Mahoning coun- 
ty. Mr. Epwarps was some time a member of the Ohio 
State Board of Agriculture, and his wife is among our 
earliest acquaintances in Ohio, when we were both a good 
many years younger than we are now. As an amateur 
Horticulturist and Florist, Mrs. Epwarps has few superi- 
ors, and in the department of Arboriculture we know of 
none more curious and successful. Knowing this and de- 
siring to draw out the experience of these hitherto silent 
cultivators, we addressed a note to them, to which the fol- 
lowing is a reply, which, though not intended for publica- 
tion, we cannot refrain from giving to our readers, that 
they may enjoy with us a foretaste of the good things to 
come.—Ep.] 

Dear Sir :—Your note to Mrs. Edwards invi- 
ting our correspondence, was duly received. It 
will give me great pleasure to contribute occa- 
sionally to the columns of the Cultivator, if there- 
by I can add to its value as a diligent laborer in 
the cause of agricultural progress, or can thus be 
the means of usefulness in promoting agricultural 
or horticultural improvement. My knowledge as 
a “cultivator” is rather that of the amateur than 
professional, but what I do know is mostly the re- 
sult of experience and observation, either my own, 
or if derived from reading that of others, con- 
firmed by my own. I once heard a man remark 
that there was much force in this saying of Shakes- 

eare, “ Prove all things—hold fast that which is 





good.” Pardoning the slight mistake as to the 
authorship of the quotation, his idea was correct.| 
That has been my plan horticulturally. When I 
read or hear of any new thing I like to prove it! 





prima facie, of extraordinary value. Some may 
be truly valuable, and some may be utterly worth- 
less. But mankind is gullible, and there are 
“tricks in all trades ”—too many, I regret to say, 
in those which pertain to agriculture and horti- 
culture. We have all paid more or less for learn- 
ing—had our fingers slightly burnt—perhaps. 
But if a man has paid three, four or five dollars, 
may be, for a new variety of grape, superior to 
any thing ever before known, (per advertisement, ) 
and after caretully nursing it some three years, 
watches with eager eyes and watering mouth the 
ripening fruit, and then when he tastes the deli- 
cious morsel, suddenly spits it out as something 
to which the fox grape, he finds in the woods, is 
a luxury—if, I say, he has enjoyed this delightful 
experience, it is no reason for condemning every 
new thing in advance. If not too expensive give 
the novelty a fair trial—and if the extraordinary 
puffery excites a faint suspicion of humbug, touch 
lightly. It may be of great value, and if so we 
are the gainers. If it is otherwise the loss will 
not be great. 

As intimated above, I have experimented some, 
and will, as my leisure from other duties may per- 
mit, give you in future letters my experience and 
opinion on some of those novelties as well as on 
some other matters connected with the soil and its 
productions. 

Mrs. Edwards intended replying to your letter 
but her health is not good this winter, but says 
she will write as soon as her health will permit, 
and endeavor to comply with your wishes as re- 
gards those subjects you suggested. 

Truly yours, 
Joun M. Epwarps. 


Hussey’s Reaper Patent. 





How is it about this, that we find in the Rockford (I1.) 
News ?—Ep. 

A decision has recently been made in the 
Courts, which is of great moment to reaper man- 
ufacturers. Obed Hussey has succeeded in es- 
tablishing his claim to “the fingers,” a peculiarity 
which is indispensible to all good reapers; in 
fact, so universal is its use, that at the State and 
National Fairs, of the multitude of reapers on ex- 
hibition, we are informed that only two were 
without these “ fingers,” and they wer@valueless. 
Hussey’s claim is from the time he secured his 
earliest patents, and he charges, we are infurmed, 
$5 on every machine made since that time. We 
have heard, but cannot vouch for the truth of 
what we say, that his bill against McCormick will 
be $170,000, and that the inventors of other ma- 
chines will be swamped, if the claim is enforced. 
Our citizens will be pleased to learn that this 





for myself, and if it is really good and a desirable claim will not effect the Manny reapers manufac- 
addition to our garden, or orchard, or fields, or an| tured at this place. The firms who manufacture 
improved mode of culture, retain it—if it is not,| under those patents have long been satisfied of 
reject it. | the probability of Hussey’s claim being recognized, 

All novelties we see puffed and advertised at/ and have compromised with him; so they are ex- 
high prices are not humbugs, neither are they, be-| empt from the disaster which has fallen upon the 
cause puffed extravagantly or sold at high prices,| other reaper makers. 
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“HORTICULTURAL. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Insects on Fruit Trees. 





[At the Illinois State Fair last fall, we met Mr. Ch. TI. 
Rosenstiel, of Northern Illinois, a German gentleman, 
who has been very successful in the growing of fruit 
trees and in cultivation generally. Mr. Rosenstiel holds 
to the virtue of white-washing trees in the fall, as by the 
time spring opens and the sap begins to circulate the 
white-wash will be so much weather-beaten that it will 
not hinder the free aceess of atmospheric influences.—-Ed.] 


Mr. Eprror.—At our State Fair I promised 
you I would write some articles for your paper, 
and would have done so sooner, but I have been 
very busy all the fall in white-washing my fruit 
trees, and preparing the ground and digging holes 
where I am to plant trees in the spring. 

I hold that a great many diseases of fruit trees 
are first originated by insects, for which I know 
of no better remedy and preventive than a light 
coat of white-wash on the body of the trees, in 
the fall of the year. This will destroy a great 
many insects and prevent disease, and the trees 
will have a healthy look. The insects deposit 
their eggs in the cracks of the bark, in the fall, 
and there they lie protected till spring opens, when 
they hatch out and begin their work of mischief; 
but a good coat of white-wash will kill a great 
many of those eggs, and lessen the number of in- 
sects very much. I call this one of the best rem- 
edies I ever had experience with, for ever since I 
have used it I have not been troubled with the 
borer and catterpillar as I was before. The 
white-wash must be applied in fair weather, or 
when it does not rain. 

The Lear Louse does great injury to trees 
and grape vines, for which I find the best remedy 
is to take a handful of tobacco and set it to burn 
in an iromor earthen dish, so the smoke gets right 
upon the insects, and this will kill them, after 
which I sprinkle fresh water upon the leaves to 
wash them off. 

The CaTTEeRPILLAR is also a great enemy to 
the trees, and for them I find the great preventive 
is the white-wash in the fall, and if there are any 
left in the spring, I take some woolen rags and 
lay them in the forks of the trees, and where I 
see the worms hatching out. The young worms 
will go under the rags for shelter on cold nights, 
and in the mornings I take off the rags and kill 
the worms, and so do not have to cut off branches 
of the trees as some people do. 

The Lear Rovver is another great enemy we 
have to contend with. I find no other remedy 
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for them than to pick them off in the winter, or 
early spring, and burn them up. 

The Boxer is one of the worst insect enemies 
of our trees. The best remedy is to cut them out 
and squirt the hole full of limé water, and brush 
the wound over with white-wash several times, by 
which I will insure you that the borers will not 
trouble the trees any more. I have had cases 
where the borer had eaten his way into the heart 
of the tree, where it was impossible to reach him, 
to cut him out, in which case I took a straw, filled 
it with gun powder, run it in the hole as far as I 
could, and then set it on fire and blowed them up, 
and then filled the hole with lime, and those trees 
are now doing well, and the wounds are healing 
over, and the borers have not troubled them any 
more. 

The Bark Louse is a very bad pest among 
fruit trees, and the nurserymen are often blamed 
for importing them from Eastern nurseries. But 
this is a very wrong idea, for I know that they 
get on trees after they have been set in orchards 
/and not attended to as they should be. I find the 
best remedy for the bark louse is to take a good 
sharp brush and some fish oil, and give them one 
or two good brushings over in the summer, and in 
the fall give them a good coat of white-wash, 
loosen the earth around the trees, so it sets them 
growing in the spring, and I will insure you the 
lice will disappear very soon. But you must not 
put the oil on the leaves or buds of the trees, or 
they will die. So much for these troubles among 
fruit trees. I will continue the subject hereafter. 

C. H. Rosenstiex. 


The Curculio and Peach Worm. 


The following is from the Transactions of the Ohio 
Pomological Society, now in press : 

At the evening meeting, the Secretary present- 
ed the following letter : 

To the Gentlemen of the Ohio Pomological Society : 

During the last year, I planted a large orchard 
of apple trees, thirty-three feet apart. I had 
proposed this season to set peach trees in the 
spaces between the apple trees ; but I am told, by 
a gentleman from Washington county, that his 
neighbor, who had followed such a plan, had found 
his apples so preyed upon by the curculio, which 
he attributed to the presence of the peach trees 
among them, that he had been forced to cut up 
and throw away all the latter. This is a new 
idea to me, but if it is really so, I would like to 
know it in time. Can any of you give any infor- 
‘mation bearing upon the question? 

Very respectfully, 

| Your obedient servant, 

N. Lonewortna. 
Cincinnati, Dec. 1, 1859. 


| Much general conversation was had on the sub- 
ject of the foregoing letter, and no one present 
was of the opinion that the curculio ever com- 
mitted any ravages upon the apple. Dr. War- 
der, Mr. Bateham and others expressed the belief 


that the injury observed by the gentleman in 
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Washington county was the work of the apple 
worm, and not the curculio. Mr. Bateham said 
he had planted several large orchards in the man- 
ner suggested by Mr. Longworth, and should more 
if he had occasion. The peach trees would not 
materially interfere with the apples, as they com- 
monly endure but from eight to ten years, and 
could then be cut away. And even if it was true 
that the curculio preyed upon apples, he should 
not think the peach trees would do any material 
harm, as they would come away before the apple 
crop could be of much importance. 

Injury to the peach crop by the curculio, was 
the subject of some discussion, resulting in the 
opinion that the evil was increasing; and that per- 
sons planting this fruit largely should consider 
the fact that some kinds, as the Early York, 
and others that have little down upon the skin, 
suffer more injury than the more downy and less 
delicate varieties, like Crawford’s Early, Lagrange, 
Smock Free, Susquehanna, ete. Further obser- 
vations are needed on this point. 

Plum Culture and the Curculio, was the next 
subject of discussion, but not much information 
was elicited, not already familiar to the readers 
of horticultural journals. Instances were given 
of success in preventing the attacks of the curcu- 
lio, and securing fine crops of plums by each of 
the methods usually described, as paving beneath 
the trees, coating the surface of the ground with 
mortar, or compact gravel, etc.; also by flooding 
with water, and by the use of hydro sulphite of 
lime, coal oil, and other materials causing power- 
ful odors; but the easiest and simplest of all, was 
the planting of plum trees in a yard where pigs 
and poultry are confined during spring and sum- 
mer. But none of these methods had been found 
invariably successful, and most of them could 
only be relied on to lessen the evil. 

“Mathews’s Remedy” was alluded to, and 
the question asked whether it had been made 
public. Dr. Warder replied no, but said an ac- 
quaintance of his recently communicated to him 
a remedy with the belief it was the same as Math- 
ews’s, viz: beating the surface of the ground, so 
as to make it smooth and hard, like a pavement, 
when the trees were in blossom, and repeating it 
occasionally, after rain, during the season of the 
insect’s operations. He was willing others should 
have this remedy on the same terms he had re- 
ceived it—free gratis! 

Mr. Bateham presumed the reason why the 
Mathews remedy had not been published was be- 
cause it was found not worth publishing. It was 
known that those who were made acquainted 
with it many years ago, do not practice it for the 
protection of their own fruit, but resort to other 
well known methods. The most notable example 
of successful plum culture he had seen of late 
years, was that of Ellwanger & Barry, who had 
a full crop every year in their specimen orchard, 
on a hundred trees or more, embracing a large 
assortment of varieties. Their method of pro- 
tection from the curculio, is jarring off the in- 
sects, daily during the season of their operations, 
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and gathering up the injured fruit as it falls af- 
terward. This requires some labor and care, 
and is not likely to be faithfully practiced where 
only a few trees are grown, as in a private gar- 
den; but he would suggest the inquiry whether 
in extensive practice, for market purposes, it 
would not be found very profitable to raise plums 
by this method. The labor of one man fora 
month or two would suffice to protect a large or- 
chard, and the expense would be very small com- 
pared with the value of the crop. 

Dr. Taylor said there were some gardens close 
to the lake shore, about Cleveland that were never 
troubled with curculio, while others, a few rods 
further inland, were badly infested. He attrib- 
uted the exemption to the lake winds. He in- 
quired whether the curculio found in cherries 
was the same species as that in plums. 

Dr. Warder said there were several distinct 
species, but he presumed these were all one. At 
any rate they were so alike in their habits as 
to be practically the same. 

Mr. Haseltine said it had been supposed that 
plums and apricots could be easily raised under 
glass ; but he had his apricots destroyed by the 
curculio in his grape house. 

Allusion was made to the article of Miss Mor- 
ris, in a late number of the Horticulturist, attrib- 
uting the black-knot in plum trees to the opera- 
tions of the curculio, and the general expressed 
belief was contrary to that theory. It was admit- 
ted that the curculio often made use of this dis- 
eased wood as a nidus for its eggs, and the young 
worms might consequently be found therein, but 
this was simply a result, not the cause of the 
disease. [This disease of plum trees, called 
black-knot, so common in the Eastern States, is 
not often seen in Ohio.—Sec’y. ] 

Tue Peach Worm or borer.—This sub- 
ject was discussed at some length, by Messrs. Tay- 
lor, Miller, Riley, Warder and Bateham, but not 
much worthy of publication was elicited. The 
substance was that no easy and effectual method 
of preventing the evil had been discovered, 
though very many had been suggested and tried. 
Care and attention in removing the grubs from 
the trees with penknife and wire, seemed to be 
the chief reliance of the most successful peach 
growers. Mr. Riley and Dr. Warder recommend- 
ed, as a means of preventing the moth’s depositing 
her eggs, wrapping strong paper around the stems, 
say for a foot in height, so tightly as to prevent 
the moth’s crawling under. It can be fastened 
with cheap twine, or by a little grafting wax ap- 
plied to the edge where lapped. The kind of 
paper used by hardware merchants for wrapping 
their goods to exclude damp, will best stand the 
weather. It should be applied early in May, and 
kept on till the end of June, or as long as it will 
last. Ashes, lime, coal slack, and other materials 
had been used for the purpose of keeping off the 
parent fly, by raising a cone, say six or ten inch- 
es in height, around the base of each tree.— 
Others have applied coal tar to the bark, for a foot 
or so in height; but this is liable to injure the 
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trees. It is probable that some offensive and| A friend once sent us in autumn, from a long 
lasting material, not hurtful to the trees, but ef-|distance, some apple grafts; and as they would 
fective for the purpose, will yet be discovered. probably be several weeks on the road, he pur- 
— - posely left the leaves on as a moist casing to pre- 

For the Ohio Cultivator. | vent their becoming dry. As leaves are con- 

The Best Squashes. stantly pumping out and throwing off the moisture 

from the shoot, the result may be easily guessed— 


, hdr ‘ the grafts were as dry as dead twigs when they 
than thirty varieties of Winter Squashes, and|reached us. Unwilling to lose them, however, 


have found only five that were superior, if equal, | we immediately wrapped them in moss and buried 

to the Boston Marrow, or “ King Marrow,” which them in soil, where they remained till spring. 

is so popular in the Eastern markets. Some of | 

the best are as follows: | 
The Hubbard is one of the best squashes for | 


late winter and spring use; but it is not very; Bark Lick on THE APPLE TreEe.—A. G. 
sweet in the fall. It has a hard shell, which keeps | Ffanford of Waukesha, Wisconsin, has been suc- 
it from decay, and also preserves its good qualities | cessful with a mixture of equal parts of tar and 
unimpaired until late in spring; it is nearly me-|Jinseed oil, applied warm, not hot, early in spring, 
dium in size, color light green, generally yellow |to the bark. This mixture does not continue soft 


next to the ground, flesh light orange, very dry _and spread over the surface and close the pores 
and sweet. The Boston Marrow is best for late | <o as to kill the tree, as grease would do; but it 


fall and early winter use ; color yellow, form oval, | forms simply a varnish, which soon becomes hard, 
medium size, flesh very dry and sweet; a poor|and when the tree appears in leaf and begins to 
keeper. . 7 |grow, this varnish cracks and peals of, carrying 

The Mexican Cushaw is a very large long) the bark lice with it, and leaving the bark fresh 
squash, with a rough netted surface; it is very|and smooth. Dr Fitch in his Treatise on Insects, 
dry, and has a remarkably sweet, pleasant flavor ;| mentions another remedy which he considers very 
the seeds are of a light brown color; it is a pro-| efficacious, prepared as follows: Leaf tobacco is 
fuse bearer and a good keeper. I consider it the | poiled in a strong lye until reduced to an impal- 
best of all, especially for market. |pable pulp, and this is then mixed with soft soap 

The Sweet-potatoe Squash is small, round and | (which has been made cold, and not boiled,) the 
green colored; it is very dry and sweet, a good| whole mixture becoming of the consistence of thin 


keeper and fair bearer; it has a resemblance to | paint ; this, when applied, does not easily wash 
good sweet potatoes in taste. 


, . \from the tree, as lye, tobacco water, &c., would 

The Pineapple Squash is one of the best sum-| alone. One application with the brush to every 
mer and a first rate winter squash ; size smal!,| part, will protect trees two years. A young or- 
oe ag from two to eight pounds, color light| chard of 150 trees, requiring two men every fort- 
yellow. 


. : We ; night to go over every part, branch and twig, 
A new variety, which originated with me, is|\through the orchard. The trees grew thriftily, 
very sweet and dry before frost or cold weather | and were perfectly free from lice, while others in 
comes on—a quality not known in other winter | every direction were dying from their attacks. 
squashes ; it promises to be one of the best. It Quassia, soda wash, &e., have been strongly 


has a very hard shell, over one-fourth of an inch recommended, but are much less efficient— Rural 
in thickness, which will be likely to insure its Affairs. 


keeping; it is about the color and shape of the 
Boston Marrow, but larger. The first specimen A Rica Estate.—The best legacy which a 
I observed in 1858 growing among some Marrow | man can leave to his children, is the ability to take 
squashes. care of themselves. Fit them for active, responsi- 
inna ity we pa coma agra g00d,|ble business, and they have at once an income; 
eason. yr aes : : : 
The Crook Neck, Cheese Pumpkin, Cocoanut, but this income is as much greater in value to 





Within the last five years I have tried not less | 





When examined, they had become swollen, plump 
and fresh, and being set, all grew.— Rural Affairs. 














ea , " them than the same income left in money, as ac- 

Acorn, California and V ere tivity and useful employment are better than idle- 
o Te TH. ° tah" ‘ ‘ 

Milan, 0., January, 1860. ness and lounging and dissipation. Give a young 


man good moral habits and a good practical tho- 
rough school education, (which by the way need 
not necessarily be acquired at schools.) and he can 
secure a salary of perhaps two or three hundred 
dollars at first, and in successive years up toa 
thousand dollars. He is then worth a thousand 
dollars a year—the interest at six per cent. on 
over sixteen thousand dollars, his real value count- 
ed in money. But a poor young man who can 
make a thousand dollars a year, is worth far more 


Senpinc Grarts By Mait.—The mode of 
sending grafts by mail, so that, if some weeks on 
the way, they may arrive perfectly fresh, is be- 
coming well understood by many. It consists in 
simply enclosing them in oil-silk, wrapping fine 
thread around so as to bring all parts into contact 
and making a water-tight case. One of the worst 
things to wrap around grafts is dry, unsized pa- 
per, which absorbs the moisture rapidly from the 





than a young spendthrift who has sixteen thous- 
fresh wood. and dollars, because he is more useful in many 
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other ways, and is making himself happy instead 
of miserable— Rural Affairs. 





Home Miscellany, 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Word about Door-Yards. 


It may seem an odd time to talk about door- 
yards now, in the depth of winter, but I have been 
thinking of suggesting to persons while they have | 
so much leisure to take a survey of their out-door 
affairs, to see how they are shaping for the coming 
spring time; to observe carefully and see if the 
precise exactness which characterizes their busi- 
ness life has not insinuated itself into the manage- 
ment of their home surroundings. I have seen 
door-yards which bore marks of hard labor and 
cultivation, with a liberal outlay in shrubbery and 
trees, which failed to produce scarce one pleasing 
sensation, because of the precision and bad taste 
which characterized their arrangement. Trees 
were planted in rows close beside the fence, like 
so many sentinels placed there to keep beauty out ; 
upon one side the graveled walk a plant or shrub 
faced a kindred plant directly opposite, and every 
tendril of the vine which struggled for its freedom 
was fastened by a piece of leather, and instead of 
its wonted drooping, trained straight upright on 
the trellis. The ro-e-bushes on each side the door- 
step, of the same kind, and all that was placed in 
that favorite spot showing how the owner had 
failed to produce nature’s beauty by leaving out 
her variety. 

Why not let our flowers and plants be scattered 
about with as much disregard of place as the or- 
naments which God has strewn over the earth, as 
if sown by the free winds of heaven? Let our 
vines droop over rustic trellises where they can 
feel at home—our flowers and shrubs be thrown 
together in a manner to become acquainted, and 
our trees planted just where a shade would seem 
most refreshing—that our homes may appear like 
spots adorned by nature with a profusion of sweet- 
ness, yet in perfect keeping with every other ar- 
rangement of her scenery. Let no secluded spot 
be neglected. Beauty is beauty everywhere, in 
however unsightly a place it may be found, and 
O! how refreshing it is to meet with it where we 
are looking for nothing but barrenneas and neglect. 
It makes one feel that man has learned from his 
Maker that sweet kindness of giving to every 
lonely spot a flower that the winds might bear its 
incense to his heart and home. I have sometimes 
thought it would scarce seem so much like death 
to leave this earth if we would allow our hearts to 
partake more of nature’s freedom, for the formal- 
ity and fulseness of taste, heart and manners, 
which society and habit have forced upon us, 
seems like an additional cord to be broken before 
the spirit can throw off its mortal coil. 

Ertie B. Woop. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Wire-Wick. 


A TRUE STORY OF OLD TIMES. 





Ob, don't despise the old candle, with its snuffer and snuffer tray, 

Its odor of beeswax and tallow, its feeble, flickering ray ; 

In the good old days departed, ’ere gas and coal-oil were known, 

When camphene and burning fluid were not so extensively blown, 

What hours of quiet enjoyment have passed ’round the sitting- 
room stand, 

As the candle flame brightened and wavered in the midst of the 
household band. 

There was Grandma silently knitting, while puss scampered after 
her ball, 


t was only when ‘binding a heel off’’ she asked for the candle 
at all. 


The Goodman, adjusting his glasses, sat back in his arm-chair and 
read, 


His Dame left her wheel and distaff, to robe the plump baby 
for bed ; 

While the children clad in homespun, were busy with pencil and 
slate, 

Or pored over Daboll’s tables of currency, measure and weight, 

And laughed over grandma’s riddle of ** Netticoat with the red 
nose,”’ 

And said, ‘‘ When the candle stands longest, ’tis plain that the 
shorter it grows.”’ 

And oft when the wick was negiected, some hand seized its cap off 
with glee, 

And a merry voice cried, ‘‘See the omen? a letter is waiting 
for me.” 


I once had an aunt named Annie, a joke-loving, mischievous miss, 

Who was always playing her tricks off, to tease her more dig- 
nified sis. 

Now Rachel, one Sunday evening, built up in the parlor a fire, 

For she'd promised that night to “sit up’’ with her suitor, a Mr. 
Wickwire. 

The andirons flashed bright in the blaze, and up on the high 
‘* mantle-tree,”’ 

In the tall brass candlesticks towered some candles which Annie 
and she 

Had just dipped, and she hastened to light one, and answered the 
knock at the door, 

While her looks said more plainly than words could, “Miss Annie, 
you’re wanted no more!’’ 


But Annie was not to be shoved off, she chose to remain a while, 
And so she received Mr. Wickwire with ber very best “curt’sy”’ 


and smile ; 

The weather at length disposed of, the sermon discussed, and the 
news, 

They were all at last at their wits-end how further themselves to 
amuse. 


Miss Rachel turned over the fore-stick, (Annie whispered, ‘Old 
maids poke the fire,’’) 


* How the sparks fly,” she said—quoth her lover, “ their taste I 
can’t help but admire.”’ 


The candle next claimed her attention, it had sent up a huge black 
wick, 

But when she essayed to remove it, in its place "twas determined 
to stick. 


‘Let me help you!’’ exclaimed Mr. Wickwire, as he gallantly came 
to her aid; 

“Why! what ails it? the snuffers stick to it; the thing is be- 
witched, I'm afraid, 

There ! it’s out,—how provoking! I never saw anything act so 


queer!” 

“ An omen of evil,’ said Annie; ‘‘ you will not be married this 
year. 

And now, can you tell me, dear sister, how the candle differs from 
you? 


Guess quick, and I'll get you another, and speedily bid you adieu. ’ 

“No, Ican’t, but I know well enough, miss, you’re playing some 
mischievous trick ;” 

“ Well, I'll tell you, then—you’ ve got a Wickwire, the candle has 
got a wire-wick !” 


St. Louis. Newus C. Feny. 
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Winter Scenes. | 





BY B. F. TAYLOR, 

The old red sleigh with its long box that never 
was full—for down in the straw, wrapped in the 
robes, or on one or another of the four seats it 
contained, there was always room for one more. 
What a grouping of bright young faces there 
used to be in it! Faces in hoods, in caps, and in 
blankets; hearts that have loved since; hearts 
that have broken; hearts that have mouldered. 
And away we went over the hill, and through the 
vale, under the moonlight, and under the cloud ;| 
when the stars were looking down; when they 
kindled the world into a great white jewel; but 
those days have gone forever away, and the sweet 
old necklace of bells, big in the middle of the 
string and growing small by degrees, has lost its 
power over the pulses. 

In that old sleigh, brides have gone away be- 
fore now—those that were married to manhood, 
those that were “married unto death.” Great 
ships have gone over the waters with Isss of hope 
and happiness, than that rude craft has borne 
over the billows of winter; swanlike shapes now 
glance along the arrowy way, but give us, for its 
sweet memories of yesterday, the old red sleigh. 

Then, the days when we were “ coasters ;” and 
down the big hill, by the maple wood, through the | 
little pitches, far into the valleys we came with a 
merry shout, each the solitary Palinurus of his 
own small craft. How like a flock of swallows 
we were, dashing down the declivity, in among a 
group of sleds, side by side with a rival, shooting 
by like an arrow, steering in gallantly ahead, like 
a jockey, and on our way up with a sled in tow, 
ere the party had reached the valley below. 

And then it was, when the wind had swept 
away the snow from pond and stream, and the ice 
was ylare, that we put on the “rockers,” and 
darted hither and thither, and cut sixes and 
eights, and curves without number, and drew the 
girls that we loved, and whirled them like leaves 
over the highway of crystal. 

And the schools where we spelt each other 
down, and the schools where we sang Windham 
and Mear, and the schools where we ciphered 
and wrote, and “ went up;” gone, all gone, teach- 
er and taught, like the melting snows under the 
rainbows of April. 

And when, sometimes after the great snow, the 
wind came out of the north for a frolic, what 
wreathings and carvings of the cold alabaster 
there were. What corinthian adornings surmount- 
ed the fence posts; what mouldings were fash- 
ioned beside the way; what fairy-like caves in 
the drifts; what flowers of rare finish and pend- 
ants of pearls on the trees. 

Have you quite forgotten the footprints we 
used to find in the damp snow; as delicate, some 
of them, as a love letter; the mysterious paths, 
down to the brook or by the old hollow tree, that 
we used to wonder over, and set “figure fours ” 
by, if perchance we might catch the makers 
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thereof ? Have you quite forgotten how sorry 
you were for the snow birds that fluttered among 
the flakes, and seemed tossing and lost in the 
storm ? 

And there in the midst of that winter, Christ- 
mas was set, that made the Thanksgiving last 
through the night of the year, and what wonder 
the stars and the fires burned more brightly 
therefor! Christmas with its gifts and its cheer; 
its carol and charm; its evergreen branch and 
its bright morning dreams. Christmas, when 
there were prints upon the chimney tops, if we 





were only there to see them, where Santa Claus 


set his foot as the clock struck twelve. Christ- 
mas, when stockings were suspended by hearth 
and by pillow all over the land; stockings silken 
and white, stockings homely and blue, and even 
the little red sock with a hole inthe toe. Blessed 
forever be Bethlehem’s star. 





Pleasures of Skating. 


Right beneath one of our windows, from morn till 
midnight, we see youngsters and oldsters twisting 
their legs in all conceivable shapes, skating up 
and down the river, as merry lambs. We cannot 
pick up a paper, but an article on “skating” meets 
the eye. Everybody says it’s fun, and that’s all 
everybody knows about it, for we’ve tried it. Last 
night about gas light time, after reading a glowing 
description of life on skates, we prepared for our 
first attempt, and sallied forth to join the merry 
crowd. We had ona pair of stoga boots, trousers 
legs tucked inside, a robert-tailed coat and white 
hat. We went down on the ice, and gave a boy 
two shillings in good coin of the realm, for the use 
of his implements. We have confidence, even as 
great as Peter’s faith, We, with the assistance 
of a friend, fixed on the skates, and stood erect 
like a barber’s pole. Encouraged by the sight of 
some ladies on the bridge, who were just then 
looking at the skaters, we struck out. A slant to 
the right with the right foot, a slant to the left 
with the left foot—and just then we saw some- 
thing on the ice, and stooped over to pick it up! 
On our feet again—two slants to the right and one 
to the left, accompanied with a loss of confidence. 
Another stride with the right foot, and we sat 
down with fearful rapidity, and very litte if any 
elegance! What a set down it was, for we made 
a dent in the ice not unlike a Connecticut butter- 
bow]! 

Just then one of the ladies remarked, “Oh, 
look, Mary, that feller with the white hat ain’t got 
his skates on the right place!” Ditto, thought 
we. Just then a ragged little devil sang out as 
he glided past us, “ Hallo, old timber legs!” and 
we arose suddenly and put after him, and away 
went our legs—one to the east, the other west, 
causing an immense fissure in our pants, and an- 
other picture of butter-tray in the cold—oh, how 
cold/—ice! Then the lady again spoke and said, 


|“ Oh, look, Mary, that chap with a white hat has 
sat down on his handkerchief to keep from taking 


cold!” We rose about as gracefully as a saw- 


a —————— 
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horse, when Mary said, “ Guess ’taint a handker-| How To Succeed In Business.—Ricardo’s 
chief, Jane,” and Mary was right. It wan't a)rules were: 
handkerchief—not a bit of it. Just then a friend | 
came along, and proffered us his coat-tail as a} 2. Let your profits run on. 
“steadier.” We actepted the continuation of his | In order to do this, one must have experience— 
garment, and up the river we went, about ten | and to avoid a too costly experience, begin small. 
rods, when a shy to the right by the leader, caused | Fee] your way. Bonaparte had a quick and pow- 
us, the wheel-horse, to scoot off on a tangent, heels | erful mind; we may learn from him, observing to 
up! But the ice is very cold this season ! |do good with our knowledge, instead of evil as he 
We tried it again. <A glide one way—a glide | did. When m Egypt, he and many of his officers 
and a half the other, when whack came our bump | WeTé riding out in a dark evening on the sea 
of philoprogenitiveness on the ice, and we saw a| beach, where it was very wide. Suddely the tide 
million of stars dancing around us, like ballet girls C2™me in rapidly, and the water grew every mo- 
at the Bowery Theater. How that shock went|™ent deeper where their horses stood; they could 
through our system, and up and down our spinal) 0t see which way was dry land, they became 
column. Lightning couldn’t have corkscrewed it|#larmed and bewildered, and destruction threat- 
down a greased sapling with greater speed or more | ned them. Bonaparte seemed never to fail for 
exhilarating effect. Boarding house butter nor|®? expedient. He ordered all to form a circle, 
warranty deed could have struck stronger than we | With horses’ head outwards. They did so. He 
did—and a dozen ladies looking at us—and our|?OW ordered all to ride ahead; if any found the 
fissured pants ! | water growing deeper, they were to turn about; 
« Hallo, old cock !” sang out that ragged imp |" any found it growing shallower, they were to 
: © : ong |ride on, and all the rest to follow. ‘This brought 
again, and we there helpless. Soon we Sot UP | them to dry land. It is so with business. Pro- 
con eo kod Seat ame rover pagers Pe nt | ceed cautiously in different directions; if failure 
feet, when a blundering chap came up behind, |p mnenabeuks 2 pear anenty orcas. 
and we sat down with our tried head pillowed in a so oe em, - roe - ere , see i 
his lap—and he swearing at us, when it was all|~ “y ee 
his fault! How cold the ice was there too. Evy-!| vet Autre. 
ery spot where we made our debut on the ice—| , ee 7 e ; 
oh, how cold it was! Our bear skin drawers| “ W HAT Business sHatt I Fottow?”—This 
were no protection at all. We tried again, for the | question is often asked, and the proper answer 
papers all say it’s fun, and down came our Roman-| may be, Any useful and . legitimate business. 
Grecian nose on the cold julep material, and the | That is usually the best business for a man which 
little drops of crimson ran down our shirt bosom, |h¢ can perform best. He must be well fitted for 
and on to the cold ice. | whatever he undertakes. After that, success de- 
Once more we tried skating—made for the | pends upon the man, and not on the business. We 
shore—sat down and counted damages. Two| have ae failed sah 2 ere the and 
shillings in cash thrown away. Seven lateral and | Capacity 7 = ae he : © most favorable com- 
one “ fronteral” bumps on the ice. One immense | °™Cements and others who, under great difficul- 
fissure, in as handsome a pair of ten dollar cassi-| persevered without faltering until eminently 
meres as a man ever put his legs in. One rup-| Prosperous. 5 
ture in the knee, extending to the bone. Four| : But it is all-essential to stick to your business. 
buttons from our vest, a “fragmented watch-crys-| Several years are often required to attain a proper 





1. Cut short your losses. 





tal, and a back-ache, big enough to divide among 
the Children of Israel. If you catch us on the 
smooth, glassy, chilling, freezing, treacherous, de- 
ceitful, slippery, and slip-uppery ice again, you'll 
know it! If any one ever hears of our skating 
again, they will please draw on us at sight, for the 
bivalves and accompanying documents. We have 
got through skating. Itisahumbug. It’sa vex- 
ation of spirit, of business, of flesh, and tearer of 
trowsers! It’s a head-bumping, back-aching, leg- 
wearying institution, and we warn people against 
skating. We tried it, and shan’t be able to walk 
fora month. Skating clubs are humbugs, and all 
the rascally youngsters wish to get the ladies at 
it, that they may see—if they, too, don’t say, “ the 
ice is dreadfully cold.” It’s nothing to us, but the 
ladies will do as well to let skates alone, unless 
they are younger and more elastic than are we. 
Oh! how cold the ice is—we can feel it yet!— 


Milwaukee News. 


knowledge of all the ramitications of a trade. A 
man who was clearing five thousand dollars a 
year, remarked, “for the first five years I made 
almost nothing ”—by that time he had accumula- 
ted great experience. Another, a person of high 
capacity, changed his occupation eight times in 
|fourteen years—he began rich and is now poor.— 


Rural Affairs. 


— -- «ee 


Ip.teness.—Carlyle says: Nine-tenths of the 
miseries and vices of manhood proceed from 
idleness. With men of quick minds, to whom it 
|is especially pernicious, this habit is commonly 
ithe fruit of many disappointments, and schemes 
oft baffled ; and men fail in their schemes, not so 
jmuch for the want of strength, as the ill direction 
of it. The weakest living creature, by concen- 
trating his powers on a single object, can accom- 
— something ; the strongest, by dispersing his 
over many, may fail to accomplish anything. 
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Underdraining with Mole Plows ; Cattle in Winter ; Sorghum this beautiful little Monthly for the-children. It is a production 
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Culture of Onions ; Early Short-horns in Ky..... ...+++++++- 29 | their young and plastic minds in the way of morality and purity. 
Cashmere Shaw! Goats, (Illustrated) ; Mules in Ky.......---- 91 | Democrat, Frewsburg, N. Y. 








Table of Domestic Animals in Ohio in 1859 ; Stalk and Straw The Seventh Volume of this popular Journal will begin with 
Cutters—Silk-Worm Eggs Wanted; Drain Tile Wanted; | the number for January, 1860, opening with a new story by that 
Corn and Cob Meal.........cccccsccccccsccecsescescssveces 22 unrivalled writer for youth, 

Hancock Co.—Bloody Murrain ; Greeting from Belmont ; Ash- MARY HOWITT, 
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Insects on Fruit Trees; Curculio and Peach Worm........... 26 | tion it holds. 
The Best Squashes; Sending Grafts by Mail; Bark Lice; A | TERMS.—50cts a year for single copies; 5 copies for $2; 14 
Rich Estate 9g | copies, and one to getter-up of club, for $5 ; 24 copies, and one to 
sees dpeeeonienes iessnnnesshasmesthsesshnosiben | getter-up of club, for $8; and 50 copies for $15. Always payable 
HOME MISCELLANY. | am advance. 

. a oh | {g~" Specimen copies, containing a list of Premiums, will be 
Door-Yards ; The Wire-Wick, (Poetry) .......... eocccces +++ 29 | sent free of charge, to all who request them Address, post-paid 
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FARM STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS. 





A FAMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


Established in 1848, but closed during the past year, has been 
re-opened. Numberof pupils limited to sixteen. ation aay pe 
: , , of this school are, individual instruction adapted to the wants o: 
The winter markets are not very active in farm Products, 8S | each pupil, domestic influences combined with school instruction, 
the general complaint of stringency in money affairs, is a hin- | and the prominence given to moral and physical education. 
drance to extensive operations Prices are not materially| GREENway is beautifully and healthfully situated a short dis- 
changed, but buyers are disposed to hold off for a time, and we | *#nce from Springfield. 





‘ . Terms— $200 per year (half yearly in advance) defrays all ex- 
shall look for a brisker and better trade in the next month. | penses of board, tuition. fuel, lights, washing, and family atten 
In N. Y., cattle are about as low as at any time within a year. | tion. 


Wheat was selling at $1.20 for red and $1.40 for white winter,| For further information, and for circulars, address 
choice Spring at $1.10. Ohio flour—shipping brands, at $5.80.| j9.3,, Rev. CHANDLER sere ° 
Butter, 12 to 17e for Ohio. Cheese, 9@11 kc. |—— 

In Cincinnati, Hogs are held at $6@6.50—demand limited. 
Flour, $5.30@5.40 for superfine. Wheat, $1.28 for white, $1.22 WILLIAM A. GILI, 
for red. Corn, 56c in bulk. Barley, 75c for prime fall. Oats 49c. COLUMBUS, 0O., 

Hay, $24 for prime timothy. Flax Seed $1.10. Clover Seed 


$4.60. Timothy $2.50. Butter 16@17c for choice W.R. Cheese Agricult ural Warehouse and Seed Store ! 


9@12c. Eggs l6éc. Cranberries, $12 per bbl. Potatoes $1.60 per 








barrel. EALER IN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, 
7 . : . — ” AMA ‘ N 4 
SPECIAL NOTICES. FIELD, GRASS AND GARDEN SEEDS, 


— ALSO DEALER IN— 


All persons who write to the Editor on business, or for publica- GENES AS. HARDWARE, 
tion, are requested to read the following suggestions : FINE TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY, 

Ist. Date your letters with the true Post Office name and State,| Nails, Glass, Sash, Putty, Brushes and Cordage, 
and if it is a place not well known, give the county also. of all kinds, Guns, Pistols and Rigging 

2d. State your business plainly—or if for publication, write di- Wood and Willow Ware : 
rectly at your subject, without any preliminary flourishes, and Leather and Rubber Belting, Lace Leather. Rubber Hose and 
stop when you get done. Packing, Cistern and Well Pumps, Well and Pump Chain, Wood 

3d. Sign your name at the bottom, or if you sign a fictitious | and Iron Tubing Wood and Iron Well Curbs, Hydraulic Rams, 
name or initials, give us your true name besides for our own sat- — ete aa roe eadt ag! = Cob Mills, Threshin 
isfaction. It is of no use to write to us without giving a true Stoweun, Waele oe cuaneh, Bue ‘aair, | t ene, eee eee 
name in some way. ries, Garrett & Cottman’s Steel Plows, Field and Garden Rollers, 

4th. Whe: written, fold the sheet in the plainest manner, put | Horse Hoes, Harrows, Steel Cultivators, Cutting Box in variety, 
it in an envelope, stick it fast, if it contains money, paste the — rays aaa es pee from nine to sevent mad dollars 
whole length of the flap, put on a stamp, and direct plainly to| °° a, Rieee gne Sete > Vee SESNS RETIRE eee 


: ; and Hand Hay Rakes, Garden Engines and Syringes, (Brass,) 
“‘ Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O.,” or to our name, if you prefer. | Root Pullers, Post Hole Augers, Chisels, Sp andR S, 


5th. In writing to have your papers changed from one Post Of- | Vegetable Cutters, Manure Drags, and a thousand other things 
fice to another, give the name of the Office to be changed From, too numerous to mention. Wholesele and Retail, 
as wellas To. Our index is only by Post Offices, not by the CHEAP FOR CASH. 


antnan of Caeeeemn. Country merchants are requested to eall and examine my 
6th. Missing numbers lost in the mails, or copies damaged, will | *tock WM. . 
be supplied gratis. May 15. 


ALLET, DAVIS & CO’ ASON & HAMLIN’S MELODEONS.—A 
H the First Premium at Ohio nt Ma _ OS, TOOK N beautiful instrument. and warranted to be ona to any. 
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